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IJASIS  OK   IMJHI.K  ATION 


Tliis  Miits  ot  l\iiH.Ms  is  l)as((l  dm  tlu-  following  convictions  : 

1.  That  (iri'iit  Britain  was  ii\  August  morally  Ixjund  to 
tlfclart'  w.ir  and  is  no  less  hound  to  carry  the  \v\r 
to  a  di'cisivf  issui'  ; 

'2.  riiat  the  war  is  none  the  h'ss  an  outcome  and  a  revolu- 
tion ot  the  lui Christian  i>rincii)leswhich  have  dominated 
the  life  of  Western  Cliiislcndom,  and  of  which  lioth 
the  ("hurch  and  the  nations  have  need  to  rejH'nt  ; 

U.  That  followers  of  Christ,  as  inemlH-rs  of  the  Church, 
are  linked  to  on(^  another  in  a  fellowship  which 
transcends  all  divisions  of  nationality  or  race  ; 

4.  That  liie  Christian  (hities  of  love  and  forgiveness  are 
as  l)inding  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  i)eace  ; 

.■).  That  Christians  are  hound  to  recognize  the  insutficiency 
of  mere  com]»ulsion  for  overcoming  evil  and  to  place 
supreme  reliance  ui>on  spiritual  forces  and  in  particular 
upon  the  i)owcr  and  method  of  the  Cross  ; 

(».  That  only  in  |>ro]H)rtion  as  Christian  ]»rinciples  dictate 
th(^  terms  of  settlement  will  a  real  and  lasting  ]H'ace 
be  secuicd  ; 

7.  'I'hat  it  i,'  the  duty  of  the  Cliurch  to  mak(  an  altogether 

new  cfTort  to  realize  and  ii)>])ly  to  all  the  relations 
of  life  its  own  positive  ideal  of  JirotherliocKl  and 
fellowship  ; 

8.  That  with  (Jod  all  things  aic  possiltle. 


WAR,  THIS    VVAK    AND   TllK 
SKKMON  ON  THi:  MOUNT 

W.\u  is  possihk-  only  in  u  civili/utioii  uliicli  is  not  yet 
( 'hiistiaii  ;  lu'vcrtlich'ss.  this  cnuntry  was  an<l  is  morally 
bound  to  light  out  this  war.  Such  in  hiict  is  the  con- 
tention tor  which  this  scries  of  I'ajKTs  stands.  But,  it 
nuiy  Ik-  objected,  is  such  u  [xsition  really  tenable  V  .\re 
not  tho.se  niorc  consistent  who  say  that  the  precepts  of 
the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  will  not  under  any  circuiiistances 
countenance  war?  "My  Kingvloni  is  not  of  this  world, 
else  wt)uld  my  .servants  fight  ; '  and  is  it  not  mere  comnwin 
sense  to  argue  that  tlu'  wholesale  massacre  and  maiming 
of  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  innocent  persons  is  the  worst 
possible  way  of  furthering  the  reign  of  |K'ace  and  goodwill 
on  earth  '! 

Plausible  as  this  ol)jection  is.  and  able  and  sincere  as 
are  many  of  those  who  urg(-  it.  i  believe  it  to  be  p>'o- 
foinidly  mistaken.  It  is  not  war  which  is  the  real  evil 
but  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  to  war.  War  at  least 
has  its  nobler  side — not  so  the  domineering  temper,  the 
suspiei(jn  and  hatred,  the  lust  for  aggrandizement  and 
wealth  which  result  i:i  wars.  War  is  l)ut  a, symptom,  it  is 
against  the  disease  that  the  Chri.stian  should  contend,  and 
at  times  he  must  be  prepared  literally  to  use  the  knife. 

rhristianity  is  neither  a  code  of  law  nor  a  sy.stem  of 
ethics  ;  it  is  a  summons  to  adventure.  Christ  eame  not 
as  Lav.'giver  or  Sage,  not  as  a  superior  Mo^es  or  a  sujx'rior 
("onfuciu;',  but  as  Captain  of  a  forlorn  ho|)e.  Christianity 
and  Prussianism  are  at  one  and  the  sanu-  tinu-  elosi'ly 
akin  and  bitterly  opposed.  Jiotli  strive  for  the  em|)ire 
of  the  world  and  the  dominance  of  their  own  Kiiltur. 
lio+h  call  for  hardn  ss  and  discipline  ;  both  elicit  heroism 
and  saeritice.  Hut  to  the  Christian  world-empire  means 
the  Kingdom  of  CJod,  and  its  KiiUur  the  sj)irit  of  liberty 
and  love.  As  the  aims  difler.  so  necessarily  do  the  methods 
<'mf)l()yed  ;  but  Christianity  is  war.  Every  follower  of 
Christ   must  serve  on  some  crusade.     Thus  the  Sermon 
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oil  the  Moiml  is  not  lo  l)c  iviul  as  a  set  of  iiiU's  and 
rogiilations  l»ut  as  a  battle-song  -flic  Catiticle  of  the 
Knight  hood  of  the  Cross  not  its  letter  but  its  spirit 
matters. 

J^et  ns  try  to  apprehend  this  spirit. 

'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  liath  l)een  said.  An  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  .Alan's  instinct  for  vengeance 
recks  not  of  liinitat  ion.  '  Were  every  individual  hair  a  life 
my  great  revenge  hath  st<<mach  for  them  all.'  '  Reward 
liiou  them.  O  Lord,  sevenfold  into  tlu>ir  bosom.'  But 
the  Law  laid  (h)wn  a  limit.  For  injury  done  let  a  strict 
eijuivalent  be  exacted,  an  eye  for  an  eye- no  more.  The 
lex  tfiHonis  is  the  first  great  stej)  forward.  Kut  Clnist 
asks  more  than  tliis.  '  If  a  man  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.'  The  injured  Christian 
is  to  seek  for  no  reprisal  at  all.  however  'just'  the 
equivalent  :  the  instinct  of  revenge  is  to  be  utterly 
repressed.  But  even  that  is  not  (>nough.  Not  only  is 
revenge  to  be  renounced,  it  is  to  be  transformed  into  the 
contrary  passion.  '  Love  your  enenue;;,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you.' 

The  aggressor,  like  oneself,  is.  potentially  at  least ,  a  child 
of  (Jod.  a  brother  whose  good  is  to  l>e  sought .  The  extent 
to  which  that  good  is  sought  and  gained  is  the  final  test 
of  nu>tive  and  of  conduct.  In  a  particular  case  it  nuiy 
be  that  this  vwd  will  be  lu-st  attained  by  literally  turning 
to  him  the  other  cheek,  in  another  case  it  nuiy  be  better 
attained  in  a  very  dilTerent  way.  A  soft  answer  does 
not  always  turn  away  wrath,  aiul  experience  shows  that, 
where  remonstrance  has  failed,  punishment  sometimes 
succeeds  in  producing  a  changed  heart.  If  such  cases 
ever  occur,  as  T  would  submit  they  do,  though  rarely, 
the  hard  blow  is  surely  on  l/iat  occasion  a  more  Christian 
act  than  a  soft  answer.  Nevertheless,  sucli  is  the  infirmity 
of  liiiman  character,  such  the  subtle  jjower  of  self  decep- 
tion in  the  hunum  l)reast .  that  when  an  injured  party 
returns  the  blow,  saying  and  even  thinking  that  he  does 
it  "for  the  aggressor's  good',  he  is  oftenest  mistaken. 
The  literal  strictness  of  the  Quaker  may  be — in  my  opinioii 
it   V- — an  error,  but   in  most  tases  it  is  an  error  iii  tlio 
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riglii  liroclioii.  The  true  ("hristiaii  will  always  Ik'^^Iii 
with  the  policy  of  the  soft  answer;  only  if  that  fails 
will  he  consent  to  try  a  coarser  way.  And  that  it  will 
sometimes  fail  the  (Jospel  also  recofi^nizes — '  If  thy  brotlier 
sin  against  thee,  go,  show  him  his  fault  between  thee 
and  him  alone  :  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thv 
broth(>r.  But  if  he  hear  thee  not.  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  or  three 
every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  refuse  to  hear 
them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  and  if  lie  refuse  to  hear 
the  church  also,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  (Jentili'  and 
tiie  j)ul)lican  '  (Matt,  xviii.  15-17). 

Love  your  enemies,'  verily  and  indeed  but  it  is  al^o 
written,  'thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour.'  Take  as 
literally  as  you  like  the  words.  "  If  a  man  smite  thee  on 
the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  o*^her  also' — yet  there 
is  one  thing  they  cannot  mean  '  If  a  man  smite  thv 
sister  on  the  cheek  look  the  other  way.'  if  a  wanton 
injury  is  threatened  to  one  weaker  than  myself  and 
1  have  power  to  prevent  that  injury,  then,  if  I  fail  to 
exercise  that  power.  I  become  morally  a  parliccps  rriininis, 
and  no  casuistry  can  absolve  me  from  complicity  in  the 
injury  itself.  No  act  is  more  essentially  ('hristlik(>  than 
the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed.  Even  if  in  a  particular 
case  the  thnatened  ))arty  would  be  willing  in  the  name 
of  Christ  to  submit  to  the  injury,  it  is  no  whit  less  my 
duty  to  prevent  the  wrong  being  done  if  jxts.sible  by 
persuasion,  if  not  by  force.  The  knight-errant  riding  the 
world  in  search  of  distressed  damsels  to  succour  is  as 
good  a  Christian  as  the  (Quaker  literally  turning  the 
ot  her  chei'k. 

Jf  possil)le  by  |)ersuasion.  if  not  by  force  '  I  have 
written,  but  it  is  just  to  the  addition  of  the  words  '  bv 
foi'cc  '  tiial  many  thoughtful  mci'..  Christian  and  other- 
wise, will  demur.  Can  force  ever,  it  is  asked.  ])revent 
wrong?  And.  if  so.  under  what  circumstances  and  with 
what  limitations?  On  the  answer  to  this  depends  the 
answer  to  the  turtli(>r  ((ucstion  whether  a  Christian  can 
cvc    '  i.stif\-  war. 


Our  ancestors   had  a   wholly  cxaggci'ated  view  ( 
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nioniliziiig  influence  of  foree,  especially  eis  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  punishment.  The  legislator  revelled  in  the 
gallows,  the  schoolmaster  in  the  rod,  the  preacher  in 
the  fires  of  hell.  An  acute  reaction  from  all  this  has  led 
many  modern  thinkers  to  deny  that  the  use  of  force  can 
under  any  circumstances  serve  a  moral  or  educative  pur- 
])ose.  In  fact  in  some  ((uarters  there  seems  to  be  an  almost 
Manichaean  outlook — as  if  force  were  something  evil  in 
itself.  Force,  like  matter,  is  neutral,  and  only  becomes 
good  or  evil  according  to  the  use  men  nuike  of  it.  Many 
jM'ople  forget  that  discipline  must  precede  liberty  ajid 
that  the  CJospel  must  follow  the  Law.  Were  the  world 
really  Christian  tlie  (Jospel  would  sufhce.  but  in  a  world — 
and  a  Church  -which  is  scarcely  beginning  to  be  Christian 
we  cannot  yet  altogether  disjiense  with  the  Law. 

Self-engrossment  is  a  standing  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  very  often  we  are  startled  to  find  that  even 
persons  of  a  kindly  disposition  and  of  high  ideals  are 
curiously  obtuse  to  the  claims  and  interests  of  others 
when  these  happen  to  c(mflict  with  their  own.  This 
obtuseness,  combined  with  the  instinct  of  vanity  and 
self-assertion,  which  from  early  infancy  is  a  conspicuous 
element  in  some,  and  is  to  some  extent  present  in  most 
characters,  readily  leads  the  individual  to  take  for  granted 
in  himself  or  herself  a  certain  native  superiority  which 
bestows  a  ([iu\si-moral  ight  to  domineer.  Where  such 
a  claim  is  met  with  n(m-resistance,  or  with  a  resistance 
which  is  readily  overcome,  the  character  rapidly  accpiires 
that  domineering  insolence  and  tendency  to  wanton 
aggres>ion  which  the  (Jrceks  described  by  the  untranslat- 
able word  v^pi<i.  One  who  has  never  '  burnt  his  fingers  ", 
as  the  sii\iiig  is.  can  easily  fancy  himself  a  superman. 

The  strength  of  this  tendency  to  domineering  insolence 
or  i"'/3p(y  varies  enormously  with  individual  temperament, 
and  its  potency  in  later  life  depends  largely  (m  the  wisdom 
or  the  unwisdom  of  early  training.  In  such  training  the 
wise  ])aren*  and  \\w  wise  schoolmaster  will  rely  in  the 
tirst  place  upon  personal  influence  and  moral  suasion  : 
where  this  fails  they  will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  punish- 
ment    that  is.  to  the  use  of  force.   There  are  some  theorists 
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who  hold  that  punishment  can,  and  therefore  should, 
be  dispensed  with.  Given  a  perfect  parent  or  a  perfect 
schoolmaster,  bringing  up  a  child  in  a  perfect  environ- 
ment, this  might  be  possible.  Even  amid  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  this  imperfect  world  there  are  a  few  who 
come  near  to  achieving  it.  But  very  few  parents  or 
teachers  have  the  exceptional  character  to  enable  *hcm 
to  do  this  ;  and  experience  shows  that  in  our  present 
stage  of  moral  progress  the  average  parent  and  the  average 
schoolmaster  can  only  tlispense  with  punishment  at  the 
price  of  producing  that  ethical  disaster  known  as  the 
'  spoilt  child  '. 

Children  are  punished  not  because  tiiey  are  i)hysically 
immature  but  because  they  are  morally  so,  and  whenever 
grown-up  perscms  still  sliow  conspicuously  that  they  are 
morally  immature,  the  fact  that  they  are  physically 
grown  up  is  irrelevant.  r/Jpfy  unfortunately  is  rarely 
eliminated  in  childhood,  and  in  the  greater  power  and 
freedom  of  maturer  years  the  consequences  of  v(3pif  are 
far  more  serious  both  for  the  offender  and  his  victims. 
Hence  the  need  for  the  policenum  and  the  magistrate. 

iJ/3/Dty  is  the  precise  opposite  of  tiie  rpiality  of  mercy. 
It  curseth  him  that  gives  and  liim  that  takes.  In  a  world 
where  all  injured  persons  were  perfect  Christians,  ready 
not  only  to  turn  the  otlur  ciieek  biit  also  to  love  the 
smiter,  aggression  would  still  do  moral  harm  to  the 
aggressor  by  feeding  his  already  overweening  v(3pis.  but 
it  would  do  no  moral  harm  to  the  injured  party,  for  it 
would  call  out  new  depths  of  (  hristian  activity.  But  in 
the  actual  world  in  which  we  live  the  aggrieved  are  far 
from  bcnng  {K-rfect  Christians,  and  aggression  breeds  in 
them,  not  love  f'.r  tlicir  enemies,  but  envy  hatred,  nuvlice, 
and  all  uncharitableness.  This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
theory  ;  it  is  a  fact  of  experience.  In  countries  like  the 
Balkan  States,  where  violence  and  injustice  have  run 
riot  for  centuries,  the  general  moral  level  cainiot  be 
compared  with  that  of  countries  in  which  law  and  order 
have  long  prevailed.  And  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  moral  level  in  each  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  varies  exactly  with  the  imi)ar(uility,  etticiency  and 
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humanity  ot"  its  system  of  administering  justiee  a  <d  the 
length  of  time  it  lias  enjoyed  good  government.  Tlie  work 
of  the  poHceman  and  tiie  magistrate  may  not  be  strictly 
evangelist  ic,  it  is  at  least  a  praeparalio  evangelica.  Tolstoi, 
with  the  ])assion  of  a  convert  and  the  persuasiveness  of 
a  genius,  has  urged  that  the  literal  carrying  out  of  t'  ' 
precef)t,  "  Resist  not  evil,'  involves  the  abolition  of  the 
machinery  of  justice  as  well  as  that  of  war.  In  logic 
he  is  right.  But  the  business  of  a  Christian  is  to  work 
out,  not  the  logic  of  a  phrase,  but  the  redemption  of 
th(>  world. 

There  are.  however,  many  who  accept  the  literalism 
of  Tolstoi  without  his  logic,  who  admit  that  in  education, 
and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  use  of  force  may 
subserve  a  moral  eiul,  but  deny  that  this  can  ever  be  the 
case  where  force  takes  the  form  of  shedding  blood,  who 
feel  no  scruple  against  the  employment  of  the  policeman 
but  decline  to  call  in  the  soldier.  I  confess  I  fail  to  see 
the  rationale  of  this  distinction.  The  baton  of  the  police- 
man would  be  powerless  were  it  not  known  that  in  the 
last  resort  it  has  behind  it  the  rifle  of  the  soldier.  When 
a  body  of  desperadoes  is  prepared  to  resist  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  with  arms,  it  is  only  v.ith  arms  that  the  law 
can  be  enforced.  To  maintain  that  the  State  is  justified 
in  using  force.  ])rovided  that  it  stops  short  at  the  shedding 
of  blood,  is  to  compel  it  to  abrogate  its  functioTi  whenever 
a  more  than  usually  ferocious  band  of  criminals  appears — 
that  is  to  say.  just  on  those  occasions  when  it  is  mo.st 
needed.  The  Sidney  Street  incident  is  a  case  in  ])oint. 
But  though  the  authority  of  the  law  depends  ultimately 
on  the  rifle  in  reserve,  the  actual  calling  in  of  the  soldier 
is  admittedly  a  confession  of  the  failure  of  the  jaw  if  we 
nuiy  use  the  term  "  law  '  to  cover  the  social  and  economic 
organizatio!!  of  society  in  general,  as  well  as  the  actual 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  only  where  there  is  some- 
thing defective  in  the  social  organism  that  the  conditions 
arise  in  which  the  soldier  has  to  be  called  in.  In  this 
country,  with  all  the  im])crfec(ions  of  its  legal  and  social 
svstcit!.  circumstances  which  call  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Riot  Act  occur  but  rarely.     Jn  an  improved  society 
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thi-y  would  never  oeeiir.  The  duty,  tlien,  of  the  Christian 
is  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  further  this  improvement, 
but  if  in  tlie  meanwhile  circumstances  arise  which  demand 
that  justice,  or  at  least  such  relative  justice  as  such 
circumstances  admit  of,  can  only  be  upheld  b\'  force  of 
arms,  he  will  not  deprecate  their  use. 

But  w  hat  abotit  war  '1  War  rai.'^es  (questions  which 
seem  to  go  deejx-r  than  the  ethics  of  the  Riot  Act.  An 
aggressive  war,  it  needs  no  saying.  cannf)t  be  justified  ; 
but  what  of  a  war  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  weaker 
nations  ?  Granted  that  some  nation  wantonly  breaks 
the  world's  peace,  and  sets  al)out  to  jullage  or  enslave 
another  ;  may  that  other  nation  or  its  allies  meet  war 
with  war  ?  May  the  Riot  A(  t  be  read  over  the  otfender  V 
Can  an  '  indictment  be  brought  against  a  whole  people  '  ? 
Where  is  tlie  triitunal  to  dt'cidc  the  case  ?  And  Ik  w  can 
a  punishment  be  just  or  benciicjal  which  inevitably  falls 
with  equal  severity  on  that  jiorti  n  of  the  nation  which 
was  guilt  less  of  the  outrage  and  tlia  which  was  resptmsible? 
Minorities  desire,  and  govi  rnment  .  declare,  war  ;  jx'oples 
suffer  from  it. 

The  irrationality  and  the  injustice  inevitable  in  any 
war,  on  behalf  of  whatever  cause,  need  little  explication. 
War  is  and  must  be  evil.  Vet  I  would  urge  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  Christian  will  choose  it  as  the 
lesser  evil.  History  shows  us  that  what  I  have  spoken 
of  as  I'/Spiy — incapacity  to  tolerate  an  equal,  obtuse- 
ness  to  the  claims  and  rights  of  others — is  a  fault  of 
luitions  as  well  as  of  individuals.  France  and  Britain 
have  not  been  immune  from  this  blatant  natioiuil  egoism. 
(Jermany.  with  characteristic  thoroughness,  has  even 
made  a  gospel  of  it.  But  in  a  nation  the  conseciuences 
to  others  of  such  a  sj)irit  may  b:-  catastro])hic.  It  leads 
to  a  policy  of  con(|Ucst  which  may  mean  for  centuries 
the  oppression  of  millions.  .\nd  opi)ression,  except  in 
the  case  of  (piite  uiuisualiy  gifted  characters,  inevitably 
means  degradation.  Virtue  no  doubt  ran  exist  in  spite 
of  slavery,  l)ut  liberty  is  the  mother  of  self-respect,  and 
where  s(>lf-res!«'ct  is  ni;i(!f>  difHcult.  virtue  rarelv  abounds. 
A  nation  fighting  for  its  liberty  is  lighting  for  a  moral  eiul. 
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(Jornianv,  so  it  seems  to  us,  has  forced  on  this  war, 
has  set  o,.t  .leliherately  to  '  crush  France  '-what  a  sum 
of  misery  is  i.nplied  in  su<h  a  phrase  !-coercmg  Belgium 
hv  the  way,  while  her  ally  '  chastises  '  Seryia,  with  the 
,.itiniate  ambiti<.n  thereby  to  ^^-^-"^^'-^f'^^l^ll^ 
thro,.gh  Eun.pe  the  worhl.  Some  one  ought  to  set  the.n- 
sehes  to  preyent  the  ccmtemplated  oppression,  to  yuuh- 
.ate  the  liberty  and  the  public  law  of  Europe.  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  haye  taken  up  the  task. 

But  who  are  we,and  who  are  our  allies,  that  we  should 
take  up..n  ourselycs  to  play  the  n,agistrate,  to  read  the 
Riot  Act.  an.l  to  order  troops  to  fire  -'Wr  "tTh^ 
the  peace  ?     What  reader  of  hist.)ry  can  fad  to  ask  that 
ouestionV     What  likelihood  is  there  that  we  and  our 
allies  will  rise  superi<.r  to  ancient  riyalries,  to  humilia- 
tio.is  ohl  and  recent  ;   what  chance  is  there  that  we  shall 
iud.ro  the  case  with  absolute  fairness  and  exa.t  no  more 
han  t  h.«  puni.hment  deseryed  ^     A  German  may  well  ask 
hat  :  and  there  is  the  great  difficulty.     Tn  international 
aiTairs   there   is   no   impartial   authority  to  enforce   the 
law      In  international  affairs  .Judge  Lyn.^h  is  the  only 
iud-e.  and  his  justice  is,  at  best,  a  rough  justice,  at  the 
woM,  no  justice  at  all.     What  then  V     Because  no  ideal 
tribunal  is  forthcoming,  is  the  offender  to  go  "checked 
to  the  detriment  alike  of  his  own  and  his  yictim  s  moral 
scMise?      Surely  not.     Tiie  Christian  may  hope  tha     in 
the  futur..  somehow  or  other,  whether  by  some  further 
y..lopment  of  '  H..ly  Alliances  '  or  of  Haguclnbunals 
and  the   like,   s  ,ne    n>eans   will   be    found   of    secuiug 
a  relatiyely  impan.al  tribunal  with  coerciye  powers  to 
cM,for<r  itsVenli.t.    But  till  that  is  done  he  must  recognize 
that  Lynch  law  is  better  than  no  law,  and  under  certain 
eiivumstances  he  nn.st  be  prepared  to  draw  the  sword. 

B,.t  what,  we  nn.st  ask,  is  likely  to  be  the  effect^  of 
such  coercion  on  the  offending  nation";  (a^i  Sata.j 
driye  out  Satan  ?  Will  aggressiye  militarism  be  killed 
bv  force  •'  We  cannot  tcH.  but  history  at  least  shows 
that  Chauyinism.  as  it  is  fed  by  yictory,  is  sometimes 
cured  by  defeat  ;  INTO  ciianged  ihe  eharactcr  ut  l^rance, 
and  the    humiliathig    fact    that    it    took    a   world-wide 
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Empire  throe  years  to  sulxhie  two  Hoer  Republics  lias  done 
much  to  cure  another  country  of  the  same  disease. 

A  view  fundamentally  o])i)osed  to  what  I  have  main- 
tained has  been  populanzed  of  late,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  '  martvr  nation  '  theory.  It  is  contended  that 
war  will  end  when,  and  only  when,  some  nat  ion  is  prepared 
totally  to  disarm  and  to  take  the  consequences.  Some 
of  those  who  advocate  tlie  tlieory  anticipate  tiiat  tlie 
moral  effect  of  such  an  act  would  be  so  great  that  no 
other  nation  would  as  a  matter  of  fact  attack  it  by 
arms  or  rob  it  bv  diplomacy.  Others  tliink  that  more 
probably  the  nation  would  have  not  only  to  be  willing 
to  suffer,  but  would  actually  have  to  suffer  spoliation  and 

oppression. 

On   this   theorv    T    would    remark:     (a)    Such    action 
would  have  no  moral  value,  unless  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nation  were  in  favour  of  it.     A  minority  or  a  bare 
majority  temporarilv  in  power  would  have  no  nnht  io 
carrv  out  such  a  pol'icv.     1  may,  for  Christ's  sake,  suffer 
my  own  goods  to  be  despoiled  ;   I  have  no  right  to  compe 
my  neighbour  to  do  so.     {h)  It  would  have  no  moral 
value,  unless  the  nation  really  understood  what  it  was 
doing-that  is.  unless  the  majority  of  citizens  had  come 
to  put  a  verv  different  value  on  the  good  things  of  life, 
as  against  abstract  principle,  to  what  they  do  to-day. 
If  a  householder  who  is  ready  to  hand  over  a  burglar  to 
the  police;    if  a  tradesman  who  is  ready  to  sue  for  his 
debts  ;    if  a  workman  who  is  ready  to  strike  against 
a  reduction  of  wages,  votes  for  total  disarmament,  ho 
can   only  do  so  because  he  <loes  not    really  grasp   the 
meaning  and  possible  consequences  of  the  policy.     No 
nation  will  be  prepared  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  face  the 
])ossibilitv    of    abject    poverty   and    possibly    of    virtual 
slavery  as  well,  realizing  fully  what  these  mean,  rather 
than  go  to  war,  until  the  vast  majority  of  its  individual 
members  have  reached   a  stage  of  moral  development 
hitherto  undreamt  of.     But  the  inter-relation  and  inter- 
action of  humanity  is  such  that  no  one  nation  can  be 
verv   far   in   advance   of   the   general   level   of   civilized 
peoples,  and  no  nation  could  reach  the  stage  of  ethical 
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(levdopiiu-iii  roiitomplatcd  l»y  the  luartyr-iiatioii  tlu'ory, 
until  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  liad  also  reached 
a  stage  at  whieh  war  would  long  ago  have  beeome 
impossible. 

Wars  arise  because  nations  are  ([uarrelsonu-  and  self- 
seeking  ;    and  nations  are  that  because  the  individuals 
composing  tliem  are  so.     Change  human  nature  and  wars 
will  of  course  cease,  but  1  am  not  content  to  wait  so  long 
as  that.     Human  nature  can  be  changed  -that  is  what 
Christianity  exists  to  do    -but  it  will  not  be  soon,  and 
the  change  will  not  be  etlccted  entirely,  or  even  prin- 
cipally, by  talking.     Nations  for  centuries  to  come  will 
have'tlisputes    to    settle;    what    we    have   to   do    is    to 
find  some  wivj   of  seitl'nuj  thini  olli'r  llian    irur.     When 
nations  have  got  out  of  tiie  habit  of  always  e.xpecting 
to  tight  each  other,  they  will  begin  to  understand  each 
other — and  in  proportion  as  they  do  this  they  will  have 
fewer  disputes  to  settle.    We  are  on  the  way  to  becoming 
Christian,   and   therefore   wish   to   abolish   war,   but   we 
cannot    really    become    Christian    till    long    after    wars 
have   ceased'     The    abolition  of   war  must    be    worked 
for  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  improvement  of  Iniman 
natnre,  not    waited  for  as   the  crowning  resnlt   of  that 
improvement. 

How  is  this  to  be  begun  ?  Some  tell  us  that  martyr- 
dom will  at  any  rate  be  needed,  of  individuals  if  not 
of  nations.  Rumour  has  it  that  in  Germany  Socialists 
have  consented  to  be  sliot  rather  than  take  up  arms. 
Martyrdom  is  never  wholly  wasted,  and  such  actions 
will  at  least  make  others  think.  Uut  such  a  course  is 
not  open  to  an  Englishnuin.  In  this  country  a  con- 
scientious objector  may  suffer  indeed,  but  never  nnto 
death;  and  yet  nothing  less  than  death  would  count  at 
all  in  this  matter.  Two  million  men  at  arms  to-day 
are  ready  to  die  for  England,  and  one  who  would  seem 
a  martyr  mnst  not  do  less  than  these.  But  in  this  country, 
at  this  nu)mcnt.  and  in  this  cause,  martyrs  are  not  t!ie 
jH-ime  need.  It  is  only  at  the  start  that  great  causes 
require  martyrdom  :  afterwards  (hey  iicctl  jiatient 
thonght  and  lianl  work  and  a  long  course  of  minor  and 
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uniiotiifd    siKTiiicc.      ...  ,  lynloiii    lulviTtisoa    problems; 
it  (1(X'K  not  solve  them.      Jii  this  count ry  the  cause  of 
peace  and  the  sinfulness  of  war  need  no  advertisement ; 
and  if  the  shedding  of  blood  counts,  it  will  soon  be  so 
in  every  country  in  P^urope.     At  the  end  of  this  war 
there  will  assuredly  be  the  will  for  ])eace.     In  a  country 
where   Christians   are   also    voters,    it    is   their   business 
to  see  that  there  is  also  the  way.    Christianity  is  a  .spirit, 
b>it  it  is  not  one  that  dwells  in  the  air.    Good  intentions 
arc  as  worthless  wit  hunt  good  machinery,  as  machinery 
is  without  ideals.    Then-  was  a  time  wlicn  every  coimtry 
«,'entlcman  who  had  a  disjjute  with  his  neighbour  about 
a  rod  of  land  settled  it  by  the  battle-axe.    Yet  in  those 
(lays  there  was  no  lack  oi  men  to  decry  anarchy  and 
extol  i)cacc.     IVace  within  the  State  was  secured  only 
when,  backed  by  the  goodwill  of  such   men,  there   had 
arisen  an  impartial  central  authority  stnmg  enough  to 
coerce  all  who  would  not  acci'pt  its  verdicts.    The  human 
conscience  is  notoriously  less  .sensitive  to  the  claims  of 
international  than  to  those  of  individual  morality,  and 
if  within  the  State  we  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  stage 
of  dispensing  with  force,   how   nnich   less  so  in  things 
int(>rnational.     Peace   between  nations  will  be   secured, 
not  by  tlie  better-minded  nations  renouncing  armaments, 
but    by  their  being  willing  to   put   their  arms,  for  the 
j)urpose  of  coercing  the  recalcitrant,  at  the  disposal  of 
some  impartial  tribunal,  or,  failing  that,  of  some  alliance 
sufficiently   wide   to   be   relatively  impartial.     No  such 
machinery  would  work  peifectly  at  first  ;  the  international 
ethic  of  which  it  would  l)c  the  expression  is  too  rudi- 
mentary as  yet.     But  the  instinct  of  international,  like 
that   of   naticmal   justice    would   grow  stronger  in   pro- 
portion as  it  was  enforced,  and  the  improvement  of  inter- 
national ethic  would  react  on  the  machinery  which  gave  it 
expression. 

JJut  in  the  meantime  what  has  the  Chri.stian  to  say  to 
war,  and  in  particular  to  this  war  '.' 

The  entente  policy  of  Britain  during  recent  years — 
like  the  older  guarantee  of  Belgiati  neutrality— was 
undoubtedly  intended  to  jHcserve  peace.     Unfortiuiately, 
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WAH,  THIS  WAR  AND 

luuiiv  it  nut   ino>l    (l.nnai.s   r. -^unlcl  it   ;is   ..tT.i.sivc   in 
inti-nti..n.     It   niav  Ik-  tliat    l.ut   f..r  this  in,i.ivss...n  llu- 
xviu-nurtv  in  (icinianv  would  net  have  Ixfii  al.lf  to  tore- 
,„,  a  crisis  ;    it    n.av  l.c  that,  but   for  tlu-  nilnil,',  thvy 
would  have  doiu-  so  earlier.     Uut  wise  or  ui.wi.se.  Clmstian 
.,r  unchristian,  the  j.oli.y  was  appn.ved  ot  l.y  at  any 
rite  the  niajorit  v  of  those  in  this  c.untry  who  niterest 
lluMUselves  in  these  i.rol.len.s.     The  choice  which  l?r.tan. 
had  t..  make  last  August   nuisl   be  judjjed  n.  relation  to 
the  situation  of  last  Auj^nst.  not  in  relation  to  the  situa- 
tion which   w..uld   have  exist e<l   if  <liiring  the   previons 
half-eenturv   all   the   .liplo.natists   of    Kurope    had  ])een 
wiser,  and'all  the  nations  more  Christian,  than  was  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  case. 

This  countrv  was  bound  by  treaty  to  resist  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgium,  it  was  bound  by  an  honourable  nnder- 
stamlinj^-an  ..blijiatioii   not    less  but    more   binding     to 
assist    Fiance    if    in   our   judgement   she    was    wantonly 
attacked.      Kveii    at    the    level    of    pagan    morality    we 
c.uld  not  refu.^e  that  help.    And  if  a  pagan  nation  conld 
not    have    refused    it,    still    less    couhl    one     professedly 
Christian.     It  is  true  that  it  was  to  our  interest  to  prevent 
the  snl)jugation   of  these  countries,  seeing  we   had  fair 
warning  that    'our  turn   would  come   next  ".      But   the 
fact  that  i;   is  to  one's  interest  to  keep  an  obligation  m 
,i„    whit    detracts    from    its    binding    force:     it    merely 
deprives  one's  action   of  any   special   credit.      There    is, 
however,    a    further    consideration    which    g.x-s    deeper 
tlian    (|uestions    of    treaty-obligation.      The    sui)j.igation 
of  I',elgium  or  the  '  crn>hing  '  of  France  does  not  merely 
mean  some  alterations  of  boundaries  on  a  paper  maj)  ; 
the  happiness  of  millions  for  generations  to  <-ome  is  at 
stake.      Such    phrases    cover    an    outrage    to    humanity 
and  a  calamitv  for  civili/alioii.     If  so,  to  resist  is  essen- 
tially a  Christ'ian  act.  and  if  etVective  resistance  is  only 
possibk'  thr.mgh  war.  war  with  all  its  horrors  and  iniquities 
})ecomes  a  Christian   duty.     From   the   purely  Christian 
standpoint,    IJiitain   ought   to    have   intervened   even   if 
I,.,  interest,  ciiUnlr  <.r  (reaty  IkhI  bc^n  involved.     Bntam 
is    not   Christian   enough   to   have   done   that— had   she 
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U'vu  so.  |»rul»al»ly  nlliir  nations  would  alx)  liavi- 
Im-iomu"  Cliristian  cnonjih  to  liavc  nia<lr  tlii^  original 
aggu'ssioii  iinpossihlc.  IJiit  t  lie  fad  lliat  Hrilain  would  not 
have  iiitiTV'iK'd,  unless  intcrist  and  honour  had  pointed 
the  saiiK'  way  as  abstract  right  does  not  make  inter- 
vention the  less  a  Christian  (hity  ;  it  merely  preeludes 
us  from  pluming  ourselves  on  any  s|K'(ial  nohiiity  of 
ethic.  We  have  but  kept  our  plight«'d  word;  "Do  not 
even  the  publicans  tlie  same  '.'  ' 

In  a  war  of  this  kind  what  is  the  duty  of  the  individual 
Christian?    Surely  whenever  it  is  the  duty  of  a  nation 
to  fight  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  individual  .itizen  to 
contribute  his  share  in  the  Hghting.      (I  speak,  of  course. 
only  of  the  abU'-bodied  nude,  free  from  compelling  ties. 
an(l  not  serving  his  country  in  some  other  e(pially  indis- 
jK-nsable  capacity.)     N'or  is  such  duty  in  any  way  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  to  whicii  he  personally  a|)provcs 
of  the  object  of  the  war.     In  any  war.  just  or  unjust, 
the  difference  In-tween  victory  and  defeat   has  immense 
economic   c(mse(iuences.      Were    the    British    fleet    suiil 
to-nu)rrow,   in  three   weeks   Britain   would   be   starving, 
Germany  overflowing  with  plenty.     When   war  is  once 
(leclareti  the  individual  cannot  separate  himself  from  the 
fortunes  of  his  country.     Even  if  he  is  doubtfid  as  to  the 
original  obligation  of  his  country  to  take  part  in  the  war 
he  simply  eamuit  wash  his  hands  of  it.     The  only  choice 
now  open  to  him  is  to  eat  his  bread  in  safety  at  tiie  price  of 
other  men's  blood,  or  to  buy  safety  for  thosi-  weaker  than 
himself  at  the  risk  of  his  own  blood.     When  the  choice 
is  between  sacrificing  self  for  others,  or  letting  (tliers  be 
sacrificed  for  self,  it  cannot  be  (h)ubted  whi'h  is  the  mor<> 
Christian  course. 

But  many  who  clearly  recognize  this  yet  fi-cl  a  diiliculty. 
'Love  your  enemies,'  said  Christ.  How  can  I  be  said 
to  love  those  whom  T  will  to  bayonet?  Is  there  not 
a  confusion  here?  'Your  enemies,"  in  the  text,  means 
those  who  have  done  you  a  personal  wrong.  The 
individual  soldier  has  no  personal  grudge  agaii\st  the 
individual  in  the  trenches  opposite.  On  occasion  he  will 
even   fraternize   with    him.      In    war   the   opposition    is 
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iisuully     llifif  arc.   of  coursi-.  cxcriilioiis     ((iiito  im|MT 
Hoiml.     11   is  the  laiiM-.  ii<«1    I  lit-  iiitlividiial  ciii'iny,  that 


is  foiiglit  again 


>l.     If  an  iiKKHciit  intlividual  in  acting  as 


the  instrument  of  an  evil  cause,  i 


1  is  Ix'tter  that  ho  sliouUl 


(lie  than  the  evil  cause  should  triumph  at  least  if  tho 
evil  is  on  a  Minicientiy  large  scah-.  It  is  better  that  some 
thousands  of  (Jermans  should  die,  fiyht  ing  tiohly  for  what 


they  hvVu'w  a  iu>t  ca\is( 


,  t  han  t  hat  millions  of  Belgians  and 


Frenchmen  should  live  for  generations  under  a  degrading 
tyranny.  And  the  soldier  who  causes  their  death  dcM's  not 
act  in  hate.  Soldiers  rarely  hate,  they  noruudly  respect, 
their  eiu-mies,  and  respect  is  the  beginning  of  love.     '  To- 


morrow", saifl  a  Saxon 


t'»  an   Knglishman  on   Chri^'nuvs 


our 


Day,  '  I  tight  for  my  country,  you  for  yours. 

Again,'  Love  your  enemies"  does  not  mean  love  y( 
enemies  more  than  your  friends.  "  Love  all  nu-n,  even  your 
enemies"-  that  is  what  our  Lord  teaches.  Now  if  by  'love' 
we  mean  the  exact  emotional  regard  that  we  have  towards 
our  nearest  and  dearest,  to  love  one's  enemies  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  no  less  inipt)ssible  is  it  to  love  all  nu'n. 
Christian  love  is  not  piimarily  emotional.  '  Wish  well 
and  (lu  good  to  "  is  the  essential  thing  ;  and  it  is  possible 
to  wish  and  to  do  good  both  '  to  them  that  hate  you  '  and 
to  all  Mini  H  the  soldier  is  c(»nvinced  that  with  the  cause 
for  which  lu  is  lighting  is  involved  the  welfare  of  hiunanity 
as  a  whole,  including,  tluTcforc,  in  Hk   long  run  that  of 


i  •(  '  in 


any  also,  he  can  n 


ot   onlv  -hoot  the  (Jerman  in  the 


trenches  opposite  without  any  feeling  of  jtersonal  dislike 


but  he  can  do  so  for  the  love  o 
only  possible,  it  is  what  in  nine  c 


f  man.     And  this  is  not 
iiscs  out  of  ten  is  actually 


being  done. 

But  all  this  coiicci 
the  executioner, 


itrationonthefact  that  the  soldier, like 
bound  souK'times  to  take  lifi-,  obsciu'cs 


the  really  vital  point.  The  soldier  is  before  idl  things  a 
man  who"  is  ready  to  die  for  his  country  ;  and  rea<lincss  to 
die  for  others  is  e.ssentiallv  a  Christian  thing. 
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